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A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL. 

We tender to our friends and patrons the com- 

pliments of the New Year, and wish them in all 
sincerity of heart, the possession of every enjoy- 
ment which health, happiness, and ample means 
can secure them. And while we are enumerating 
other blessings, we would not omit to offer up 
our prayers that long life may be added to the 
number, and as life itself is only valuable when 
spent in the pursuit of noble ends and practice of 
virtuous actions, we sincerely hope that each re- 
volving year may add to the measure of their 
daims upon the respect and loveef their fellow 
men. 
With our next number, we shall send a copy 
of our Silk Manual, as a New-Year’s present, 
which we shall pray our subscribers to accept as 
an humble testimonial of our earnest desire to 
promote the interests of agriculture. 





THE SHAKERS. 

The account of the society of the Shakers, which 
we give in another column, is full of interesting 
matter, whether we have relation to the in- 
terial police of that singular ‘people, or to 
their system of farming. There is none of 
as but might learn something from the exemplary 
propriety with which they fulfil every duty con- 
nected with the tilling of the earth. They do 
every thing at the right time, in the right way, 
and with every possible regard to true economy. 
We say this of their farming, and would not 
wish to be thought as intending to sanction the pe- 
culiar depopulating tendency of their faith; for 
ourself we are disposed to let the world wag on 
in the old way, without contributing our mite to 
decrease population ; for be it known unto all 
men, as the lawyers say, that, so far from being 
friendly te celibacy, we would make it « penal 
offence for any man to be a bachelor at $0 years 
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Lime.—In Wales, the lime-burners have 
changed their method of calcining the stone. In- 
stead of using kilns as formerly, they now manu- 
facture the article without any kiln at all, by sim- 
ply managing it as charcoal pits are burned in 
this country, The lime-stone is placed in large 
bodies, which are called coaks, the stones not be- 
ing broken small as in the ordinary method. The 
lime thus obtained is said to be preferable to that 
burnt in the ordinary kilns, ‘This plan would be 
espegially desirable where transportation is an ob- 
ject, as the crude stone could be taken to the 
field whereon it may be intended to be used, and 
there converted into lime ; thus saving much trou- 
ble and expense in hauling. 





BURNING SURFACE SOIL AND CLAY. 

The following method of burning surface soil 
and clay, as practised by that judicious farmer, 
Mr. Curwen, may be not only interesting but 
useful to many agriculturists, where ashes is dif- 
ficult of obtainment. ~ 

“Mounds of seven yards in length, and three 
and a half in breadth are kindled with 72 bush- 
els of lime. First a layer of dry sods or parings, 
on which a quantity of lime is spread, mixing 
sods with it, then a covering of 8 inches of sods, 
on which the other half of the lime is spread and 
covered a foot thick ; the height of the mound be- 
ing about a yard. In 24 hours it will take fire. 
The lime should be immediately from the kiln. 
It is better to suffer it to ignite itself, than to ef- 
fect it by the operation of water. When the fire 
is fairly kindled, fresh sods must be applied. J 
should recommend, says Mr. Curwen, obtaining a 
sufficient body of ashes before any clay was put 
on the mounds. The fire naturally rises to the 
top. It takes less time, and does more work to 
draw down the ashes from the top, and not to 
suffer it to rise above six feet. Where lime- 
stone can be had, a small quantity in the mounds 
serves to keep the fire up and improve the quality 
of the ashes. 





FILLING UP GULLIES. 

The following deserves attention, and will 
doubiless receive it. The injurious effects of 
galls and gullies, and the difficulty of filling them 
up, 80 as to remain, have long been sources of 
vexation as well asa heavy tax upon the labor 
of the husbandman ; but if the method recom- 
mended below should prove, on trial, to answer 


cure willbe so simple, and the expense so trifling? 
that galls and gullies must soon disappear from 
among us. . 


{From the Tennessee Farmer.] 3 
‘ HERDS GRASS. 


Ihave recently applied this grass to a new pure 
jose ; and, was led to this application of it, by a 
owledge of the very strong turf it forms upon 
morasses. ‘This turf is nothing more, thana kisd 
of carpet formed by the long and abundant root: 
of this grass, so interwoven, as to bear the weight 
of animals grazing. 


A thought occurred, that the root of this gra 
might be applied to the stopping of lee thane 
nels washed out by the rains. I fell to work, mg 


in three years, I succeeded in filling up one o 
$00 yards in length, and one to two feet in 
depth. “ 
This gully being near the middle of one of my 
cotton fields, and at places impassable with the: 
plough—was quite a nuisance in that respect, ag 
— as being a fine vehicle to carry away. my 
soil. ’ 
“Be it known; { had teied rock: walls; they . 
made the rent worse ; brush and stomps, also,— 
Now, if any one of the readers of the Farmer 
should not have learned this mode of filling gul- 
lies, let him try it—and do it in the following 
manner. Put in a few cotton or corn stalks, or 
brush, and scatter the herds grass in with it, with» 
out threshing, it will not then so easily wash g- 
way; and the task is done, 4 
When your grass takes root in the bottom of a. 
gully, it catches the sediment as it passes; thus, 
by the operation of natural causes, the evil is re- 
moved ; and that law, (in part) which formed the 
gully, stops it. Here is no art nor science, but a 
little common sense. When your gully becomes 
full—and it will—suffer the plough to slide over 
and not plough up the grass, else the gully might 
re-form. The grass will occupy a row or twoin 
width, so would the gully, with this difference; 
the grass will make fine hay, and afford 
too—so nothing’s lost. 
Wilson Co., Nov. 19, 1835. 





WORK FOR JANUARY. 
ON THE FARM, 
The superficial thinker will, perhaps, conclude 
that there is but little to be done on the farm thie 
month ; the practical farmer, however, will as. 


the new yepr, ample field for the employment of. 
the time of his hands and himself, and though if — 
he be a systematic man he will never permit him- 
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busy, In this, we take it, consists the great art 
and mystery of good farming. Asa new month 
as well as a new year has just unfolded itself, the 
judicious farmer will form his plans of operation 
for the coming season, and here let us bespeak in 
advance, that in conning over his thoughts and 
making up his mind, as to the particular articles 
of his culture, not to forget that by being gener- 
ous to his stock, they will repay him with a lid- 
erality 80 prodigal that it will shame the utmost 
measure of his bounty. And as the present isa 
period that bears hard upon catile and stock ofall 
kinds, particular attention should be paid to them. 
They should be all sheltered from the weather.— 
The milch cows and horses should be in the sta- 
ble, or under cover, where they can be kept dry 
and warm every night, as also during rainy and 
inclement days. The hogs should have a pen 
where they can sleep comfortably, and they should 
receive either a few ears of corn, or a portion of 
roots each day. The sheep should be provided 
with sheds, where they can be kept dry, and if 
you have many, they should be divided, so that 
not more than twenty should be in. the same a- 
partment—a gill of meal each, or a few roots a day, 
in addition, to hay and fodder, with salt twice a 
week will keep them in good health. In a corner 
of your fold yard, keep a box or tub with a mixture 
of tar and salt, where they may go and lick it. 
Four work-horses should be well fed through- 
out this month, and if their corn and other grain 
‘Were. ground into meal, one-third less will keep 
them in good heart—and an equal saving of hay 
and straw may be effected, by feeding it cut and 
steamed. The price of a steam apparatus, on a 
large farm would be saved in a month. 

Ifyou desire that your milch cows should re- 
pay you for keeping and milking them, keep them 
well. Unless you give them roots and other suc- 
culent food, it is impossible they can secrete 
milk : and whatever roots or other food you give 
them, should either be boiled or steamed. 

Look to your ploughs, harrows, and other im- 
plements of husbandry. If they are out of order 
have them repaired: if too old for that, supply 
their places with new ones; for you may rest as- 
sured that without good tools your work cannot 
be well done. Keep all your implements of hus- 
bandry under cover. 

HW you have a field infested with garlic, St. Johins- 
wort, orany other pest, that you wish to extir- 
pate; and a séries of favorable days should inter- 
vene during this month, put your ploughs in, 
throw up a furrow, and expose the roots to the 
Srost. ' 

Examine all your fences and buildings, and im- 





prove the time, by suitably repairing such as need 
it. If you have any new fencing to make in the 
spring, get out your posts and rails: now is the 
time to cut them ; they will last ten years longer 
than if got out in the spring, after the sap ie up. 

Before we conclude our brief sketch of what is 
necessary to be done, we would fain have a 
word with every practical farmer who is a reader 
of our paper. 

Have you made up your mind with regard to 
entering into the mulberry culture? If you have 
not, let no consideration deter you from it longer 
than the coming spring. A few dollars laid out 
in White Mulberry seed, and Morus Multicaulis 
cuttings, if these should be judiciously cultivated, 
would lay the foundation of future independence. 
We wish the farmer in ‘moderate circumstances to 
bear in mind that a single acre in Mulberries, 
will clothe and educate his children; that five 
will enablé him to Jive sumptuously, and lay by 
enough in ten years to leave his family indepen- 
dent. We wish the farmer of large possessions 
to recollect, that fifty acrcs cultivated in Mulber- 
ries, will nett him more than twenty thousand 
dollars a year:—and we wish them both to re- 
collect, that if they expect to prosper in, and 
profit by, the silk culture, they must not slumber 
during the five or six weeks that the worms are 
engaged in their labors—that during that short 
period, every attention must be paid to keep their 
apartments well aired and clean, and to feed the 
worms regularly—and we would impress these 
truths upon them most forcibly—that the eultiva- 
tion of the mulberry, and the making of silk, is no 
less simple than profitable, and that the whole art 
is comprised in a single word—care. 


CINCINNATI AND CH@RLESTON RAIL-ROAD, 

The following report from the Hon. Charles 
Y. Hayne, chairman of the Charleston committee, 
on the present prospects of making the above road, 
will be read with pleasure by many of our patrons, 
and we, therefore, give it a place in our columns. 
Next to good crops, every farmer should desire 
good rvads, as, after all, without the conveni- 
ences of transportation the most abundant yields 
of produce would prove of but little value, com- 
paratively speaking. As a friend to it we rejoice 
sincerely to find that this great work is about to 
be undertaken under auspices so flattering, and 
which promise so well for its successful comple- 


tion. 
REPORT. 

I have the honor to Reportto the Committee, 
that in compliance ve sa ee te that 
effect, I proceeded to Columbia, and immediate] 
on my arrival, called a joint meeting of the Co- 
lumbia Committee of Correspondence, and that 





portion of the Charleston Committee: then at that 


place, when it was unanimously resolved, toc 
a public meeting of the citizens of Columbia, and 
of all others favorable to the proposed Rail 
with a view to arrange measures for bringing. 
bont entire harmony and concert of action in re- 
ference to this great work. The accord- 
ingly took place in the Hall of the House of .Re- 
ceennsrer, and was attended by nearly all the 
embers of the Legislature and a large number of 
citizens from all parts of the State, Governor 
McDuffie presided, and an entire unanimity marke 
ed the proceedings of the meeting: The Resolu- 
tions adopted, recommending a Ratt Roan Com 
VENTION at Knoxville, Tennessee, on the 4th of 
July next, to which all thiose who may feel an ine 
terest in the proposed Road are invited to’ send’ 
Delegates, having been already published, I shall 
here only state that the Reports of our Engin 
which were verbally made to the meeting, were 
the most interesting character, and altogether satis. 
factory. {t appeared from their statements, that 
from a careful exploration of the Mountains op 
the borders of this State, as well as of the Cum. 
berland and Clinch Mountains, separating’ Ken- 
tucky from Tenressee, that very erroneous im- 
pressions had prevailed with regard to the obsta- 
cles they present to the construction of a Rail 
Road. The elevations were found to be legs. 
than had been anticipated, and passes were dis- 
covered by which the Road may be construct 
ed without any serious difficulty. Without de’ 
ciding on the best route from the mountains to 
the seaboard, it was ascertained that the face of. 
the country is altogether favorable to the work 
A detailed Report from the Engineers will be sub- 
mitted to you, as soon as the same can be pres’ 
pared. ‘This cannot be done, however, until: Col. 
Gadsden’s return to Charleston, who has, at the 
request of the Joint Committee, accompanied Col. 
F. H. Elmore, to the capitol of North Carolina, 
for the purpose of obtaining the co-operation of 
the Legislature of that State in the. measures 
deemed necessary in the further prosecution of 
the work. These measures consists (as you are 
aware) of an act to be passed by the Legislatures 
of all the States through which the Road will 
pass, providing for surveys and estimates—and 
an act granting a Charter to such persons as may 
hereafter subseribe to the Stock of a Joint Com 
pany for the construction of the Road. These 
are all the measures deemed necessary to be a 
dopted at this time, and it is confidently expected, 
that the application which Col. Blanding has been 
authorized to make to the Legislatures of Tennese, 
see and Kentucky, and which Cols, Elmore and 
Gadsden will make to the Legislature of North 
Carolina, will be crowned with success. Before’ 
J left Colunabia, the success of both of these mes! 
sures, in our own Legislature, was rendered cer-. 
tain ; indeed I have every reason to believe 
will be passed unanimously, and that the Survey 
Bill will contain so liberal an appropriation as 10” 
enable us to complete all the necessary surveys,’ 
should no other State sppesecinie p dollar towards, 
that object. It is highly probable that in addition 
to the above, our Legislature will, in some authori 
nt shape, wee that South Carolina will do’ 
whatever may be necessary on her to effect 
the work, should the sury. saboutto'bs made 
establish its practicability. Joint Comm ittee 
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WN. B- The soil on which the above crops were 
was ‘a dark’ lodm ‘with a smal! mixture of 
» & herd underneath, say ten or twelve 
from the surface, and has by the oldest and 
most farmers in the neighborhood 
been considered entirely unfit for the growth of 
Indian corn. 


(From the Mechanic and Farmer.) 
MANGEL ‘WURTZEL. 

This root is of later introduction into the United 
States than the Ruta Baga, and like that, was 
“frowned indignantly upon,’ by all such farmérs as 
are to innovations and ‘book larnin.’— 
Intelligent men, who did not believe that agricul- 
ture’had quite reached its zenith among us, gave 
it’a fair trial, and soon become satisfied of its va- 
lae for feeding stock. The question is not yet 
fully decided among us whether this root or the 
oto is most valuable. One thing is cer- 
tain;*and that is, that it has more choice of lo- 
cation and requires nicer cultivation than the 

and for this reason, perhaps, it is not as 

so much used as that is. With a proper soil 

and suitable cultivation, the yield is great—almost 

too. great for those to believe, who think 200 
bushels of potatoes a good crop. 

The subjoined statement of crops and their val- 
ue-as food for animals, may not be uninteresting 
to those farmers among us who begin to rub their 
eyes to let in a little light onthe subject to which 
they ere now should have been wide awake. 

. Powell raised in the year on one acre 
aad:14 perches, 1,634 bushels ; and a part of the 
same field produced at the rate of 2034 bushels to 
the acre— weighing 44 tons, 4 cwt. and 16 lbs. 

The premium crop of Messrs. Little, $8 tons, 
10 cwt. and 16 lbs. “The premium crop of Mr. 

» of Charlestown, Mass.,: two. years ago, 
1545 bushels. Here is a sample of what has 
been.done out of our State, and there is little 
doubt the public might be in possession of the a- 
mount of as large crops, on a small scale, in the 
‘coldyand barren State of Maine. If there: was 
notauch an indifference to make public the ex- 
periments and accounts of crops among us. 

»Haying grown them for several years on a small 
8 I = doubt about Be product, The 

t season [ pluntéd'a sriiall patch of 608 feet 

thered fronw it’ 20 baskets, weighing each 
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about their growth here, of $10 for 20,000 
on one-fourth of an acre, and if the season is 
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_ | good, it shall be taken. 


Col. Powell observes— My neat cattle prefer 
Mangel wurtzel to any roots which I have offer- 
ed them. Ihave found its effects in producing 
large secretions of good milk, very great. I se- 
lected, in November, two heifers of the same 
breed, and very yo the same age, and in 
similar condition. y were fed in adjoining 
stalls, and have been fed regularly three times a 
day, by the same man. One of them had three 
pecks mangel wurtzel and four quarts corn meal 
daily ; the other, four and a half pecks of mangel 
wurtzel. The last, which has had mangel wurt- 
zel alone, is in the condition of good beef; the 
other isnot more than what graziers call half fat. 

Messrs. Little says—From a number of years’ 
experience we think them a valuable addition and 
highly worth cultivation. Compared with Eng- 
lish hay, in our opinion three tons are equal to 
one of hay for feeding stock generally; but for 
mileh cows, I think two tons of equal value. For 
feeding store swine the mangel wurtzel is the on- 
ly root we can cultivate and feed to profit.’ 

I have-in this paper said nothing of the mode 
of cultivation. Should any of your readers be 
disposed to try the cultivation and wish for any 
information in regard to it, let him say so through 
the press, for I am anxious to have some one be- 
side myself and your friend “Mum,” make a 
communication to the Mechanic & Farmer, on 
the subject of agriculture. 

JOHN BARS! OW. 
Mt. Hope, Nov. $0, 1885. : 
THE POTATO. 

[By the Conductor of the Albany, N. Y. Cultivator } 

There is nothing peculiar in raising the potato 
from seed, more than any other plant. The qua- 
lity of the offspring will, like that of all animals 
and vegetables, partake of the charaeter of its pa- 
rents. Of course the seed should be selected 
from the best varieties, as we shall be then sure 
of breeding from one good stock. It may be sepa- 
rated from the pulp of the ball and dried, or the 
balls may be broken and dried, to be sown in 
the spring. They should be kept from frost and 
moisture. At‘the usual planting time prepare a 
bed of good mould, and sow the seeds thinly on 
it in drills 18 inches apart. Norse the plants as 
you would a bed of onions ; and in autumn take 
up and preserve the small tubers of each plant 


‘separate. Plant the second year at the distance 


of 19 inches or two feet each way, nurse as be- 
fore, and you will be able to judge from the pro- 
duct, and their time of ripening, of their character 
and quality. ‘Plant your selected kinds a third 
year, and the crop will be fit for market or stock. 
The superiority which our correspondent discov- 
ers in*old country’ potatoes is not wholly owing 
to new ‘varieties, but to climate. In necks or'l 
we'think the potato deteriorates south of latitu 

41, arid perhaps ‘the best potato zone may be com- 





sed between latitudes 41 and 46 deg. north: 
latitude of Britain is still farther nor 

though its climate is more temperate than our 
In our latitude, in ordinary seasons, the best pota- 
toes are grown on grounds that are deemed ex 
as reclaimed swamps, &c. The best potatoes, 
grown in Ireland, Lancashire, Eng., in Nova Sco- 
tia, Maine, &c. where the temperature is compara. 
tively cool, and at the same time very hu 
The duration of a variety, in perfection, is. ge 
rally computed at from 14 to 20 years, thou 
this period is sometimes prolonged by a chai 
of soil or climate. The nutritious properties 
the potato have been proved to vary from 14 t& 
28 per cent. in different species. Those abound- 
ing most in nutriment are invariably the best, not 
only for the table, but for farm stock; but they 
seldom if ever exceed a medipm size, and are 
less productive than coarse kinds. Hence as buy- 
ers make little or no distinction, the grower finds 
it most profitable to raise the latter. - 


{From the Ohio Farmer.]} 


APPLES GOOD FOR HOGS. 


S. Medary, Esqg—The frequent communica- 
tions contained in the Ohio Farmer, recommend: 
ing apples for hogs, induced me totry the exper 
iment, Accordingly, about the first of Septem- 
ber, I turned my hogs (about fifty in number) in- 
toa small orchard of perhaps about thirty trees, 
pretty well loaded with apples, and a considera- 


ble number on the ground ; intending as soon as” 


they would pick up those that were on the ground, 
if they did not seem to receive much benefit 
them, to turn them out, and commence feeding 


corn. After they had been.in a few days, aman 


that was working on the farm said to me, I think 
you had better turn your hogs out of the orchard, 
for the apples are dving them no good. They 
will only make their teeth sore so that they can 
noteateorn. But said | to him, never mind, let 
us try them in awhile longer. The apples fell 
about as fast as the hogs could use them, and in 


the course of two weeks I think I never saw hogs 


fatten faster in my life. Some time in the Jast 
week in September, | took them out of the orch- 
ard, and turned them in to corn, and théy are 
now fatter than any hogs in the neighborhood, 
that had plenty of corn even before mine were 
turned in to apples. I would recommend to ey- 
ery farmer that has apples to sell, to feed them 
to his hogs rather than take twelve and a half 
cents per bushel for them, (as some of the farm- 
ers in this neighborhood have been doing,) or e- 
ven twenty-five cents. 
A Youne Farmer. 
Red Oak, -Oct. 20. 1835. 


The foregoing is further evidence of the im- 
portance of an orchard to the farmer. How long 
will farmers continue to live in ignorance, and 
suffer their property to waste on theit hands for 


the want of knowledge to know how to-use, it—». 
At a time like this, when every bushel of grainis. 
of value, and the wants of the country demend- . 


ing it, how important it is that the farmer should 


know the value of other articles upon his farm; \ 

which in seasons like the present, are generally s 
0 to waste. But there is an awakening senge © 

the importance of knowledge starting up in the 


let 
of 
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country, which must soon: produce a new-order | 


A “Young Farmer” was right in his course. of 
feeding. Had he fed corn first, and thea apples, 
the very reverse might have been the case, The 
feeding of the apples would have been attended 
#ith no good result, but otherwise. When. ani- 
mals are to be fattened by a change of food, the 

secret depends on the kinds to be fed first. 

As a further proof of the propriety and .advan- 

of feeding apples, not to hogs only, but to 
hes animals of the farm, we give the words, as 

pearly as we can, of u Hamilton county farmer, a 
short time since, in a conversation with as, He 
wished it made public. 

“ Having heard,” said he, “that apples had been 
fed with advantage to horses, I concluded to try” 
the experiment, through the time of seeding in 

mber Jast, when my horses were every day 
kept closely at work. commenced giving them 
apples regularly at feeding times, instead of grain, 
and at nights they were turned into pasture. 

They had not a feed of grain during the whole 
fime, and I seeded largely. When I was through, 
my horses looked better, and were in better spir- 
its than I ever saw them before at the close of 
seeding time.” He is a man of veracity, and 
could have had no interest in exaggeration. 








ACCOUNT OF THE SHAKERS. 


Communicated by the Rev. Henry Cotman, 
To the New York Farmer. 


Pattern Farmine.—The nearest approach to 
what may properly be denominated pattern farm- 
ing, as far as my observation extends, is to be 
found among the Shakers. With two of these es- 
tablishments 1 have been somewhat familiar ; one 
at Canterbury, N. H., and one at Hancock, Mass. 
To a mind pleased with the most exemplary. in- 
dustry, sobriety, good order, neatness and exact- 
ness, nothing can be more gratifying. Of their 
religion I shall say nothing, further than to remark 
that there must be some good in a religion from 
which sv many good fruits arise. Every man’s 
religion, except so far as he may injure his neigh- 
bour’s peace, or disturb the public tranquillity, is, 
in my humble opinion, ao affair entirely and ex- 
clusively his own ; and on the same grounds, on 
which J claim freedom for myself, | am entirely 
satisfied, that these upright and peaceable commu- 
nities should enjoy their liberty. But their in- 
dustry, economy, neatness, and good manage- 
ment are no where exceeded, and are above all 
praise, 

The farm, occupied by the community at Can- 
terbury, comprehends two thousand acres in one 
body, and five hundred in outlands. It is situated 
ona high and broad hill ; and the buildings,which 
are remarkably neat_and commodious, are visible 
ata considerable distance. The public road runs 
through the centre of the farm; the lots are’ well 
divided by good and substantial fences ; the gates 
are neatly painted, and the roads kept in the finest 
condition. Their first object appears to be to 
raise for themselves a comfortable, ,I had almost 
said, a luxurious subsistence; and beyond that 
-the surplus is sold either in a raw or manufectur- 
edform. “Their grass fields are perfectly, clean ; 
nota stone, nor a stump is left standing, nor .a 
weed is-suffered to grow by the, wall side. The 
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land here is of an inferior character: by nature; || 
cultivation perseveringly and. 
have rendered it comparatively sich and produe-|-ver 
tive. [ was. curious to come at: the amount of} ence leads them to the conclusion thatthey 
crops by some better authority than by -conjec- rer buy rye at a quarter of:edollar moreia — 
ture ; and‘one of the principal Trustees was ki 
enough to communicate som 
inatruetive: ’ 
From a piece of grass land of twelve acres 
near the principal dwellings, they usually, and 
upon an average, obtain twenty-eight tons of hay 
per year ; andin one year they obtained, accurate-. 
ly ascertained, thirty-eight tons of . good English 
This land has. been forty years aninter- 
ruptedly in grass ; it is measured regularly and 
copiously every second year, and .a.spike roller 
is used upon it with great advantage in the spring. 
Their crop of oats this year, upon ten acres, aver- 
aged sixty bushels to the acre; and they spoke 
with approbation of the. Tartarian, or as some call 
it, the one-sided or horse-smane oat, They have 
been many years in the use of the revolving horse 
rake, which they make with admirable neatness, 
pointing all the teeth with iron; and for the sake 
of cleaning the field after the horse rake, they use 
a hand rake, the head of which is about five feet 
long, and which is made fast.to the handle by 
Where the grass is thin this 
anyand a great 


hay. 


two long iron rods. 
rake is easily managed by one m 
deal of work is done by it. 

Their pig-stye is. well worth a visit for the neat- 
ness, yes, the neatness of a pig-stye ! and the ad- 
mirable and happy condition of its tenants. T wen- 
ty or thirty swine in clean swept styes, whose 
average weight at killing time will be between 
four and five hundred pounds, is a sight which 
Parson Trullive, in Joseph Andrews, would have 
looked upon with ecstacy. The whole care of 
the swine in one building devolves upon one man, 
whose feeding tubs, and pails, and dippers, and 
cloths, and brooms, were as exactly arranged as 
in any lady’s kitchen. 
in front of the styes, and are closed by a swing- 
ing cover. 
is bolted down to the inner side of the trough, so 
that it may be cleaned, and the food put in with- 
out any interference from the hungry expectants, 
who are not suffered to come to the table until 
every thing is ready ; when the swinging cover is 
raised and bolted to the outer edge of the trough, 
to whieh they then have ready access. 
have made this arrangement intelligible, as it is 
decidedly the most convenient | have ever seen. 
Jatimacy commonly produces attachment; and | 
was curious to know of the respectable old man, 
who took care, if he did not become fond of them, 
and feel some reluctance to having them killed. 
Nay! nay! says he, from which I was compelled 
to infer that the poor hog is actually beyond the 
pale of human syaipathies. 
they no yirtues? if they have, they remain to, be 
developed ; have they no moral sense? it seems 
to me nothing which approaches to it; in this re- 
spect they appear to stand almost at the lowest 
round of the ladder in the animal .creation; and 
last of all, whether they have virtues or moral 
sentiment. or. not, they 
rent .. 







The troughs are projected 


When they are to be fed, this cover 


I hope | 


Why is this? have 


inly, to nse the. cur- 


é inly haven 
bi, ach pana ey Peal have 


manners.” This seems to exclude them Scomall | 
courtesy, and to. shut up eyen the compassions of 


kind 
e facts, which I deem 



























































much improving their fogd:.:.” 












hel than corn, tu mix with corn in equal parts, 
than tu-give their swine Iodian meal alone. . = - 


good. 


been universally unfavorable tv dairy 
A few years: since, they obtained .an. 
Durham short-horn bull, 
and a descendant of Admi 
portion of their cows are half-blood of his 
but the cross has not been attended with any per~ _ 
ticular advantage in respect to milk. 
They have various contrivances.for facilitating 
labor ; among others, by means of a. windlass, a 
swinging beam, and some 
are able to take a load of hay from the cart 
lift, and deposit it in the mow... ‘Their situation~ 
afforded no natural water. power ; but-by the erece. 
tion of adam between two hills, and.turning. se- 
veral springs, they have formed an artificial reser~ 
voir or head of water, which affords a:su 
all their purposes; and this water. is.u 
times before it reaches the foot of the hill. 
have on the stream a threshing mill, saw mil 


;-and a) 


iron h 


yards of forty? 


‘Their dairy is extensive, and in its interior at 
rangement is most admirable for its order and 
peatness. Their butter was very: i 
their cheese, | am told by those who can 
it, equally to be recommended. A li 
vance for turning their cheeses, which J cannot, 
{ fear, describe sv as to render intelligible, but 
a oe board on which the cheese.is 
suddenly inverted by a spring,was ingeniousyand. 
made to ms the largest cheeses. 
visited at milking, one of their 
fifty cows, whose appearance and product were 
In this part of the country, the season has- 
of pure blood, 
large pro- 

stock ; 


ond 
contri- 


i 


ooks, they’ 


atone 


six: « 


corn mill, bark mill, and other works. 
threshing machine is of their own invention, and 
has evidently furnished the model of many of the: 
machines for which patents have been taken. out. 

They have a very fine vegetable garden, and 
raise a great amount of seeds for sale, and likewise 
a botanical and medicinal garden ; and and 
press great quantities of culinary and’ icinal 
herbs, which are disposed of in different parts of 
These establishments 
are also managed with exemplary care. ‘Their 


the country to advantage, 


flack of sheep is comparatively small, chiefly 
the pure and mixed Merino, The yield of woal 


of 


is over four pounds, but it is not washed upon the 


pose of, as they consider them es less 
not so profitable for their purposes as the ino. 


I give these opinions of theirs, which 


mere prejudices, without comment. 
' The Shakers’ village at Hancock and Pittsfiel 


Mass., is a smaller village 
ry; and their operations are chiefly 
providing for be, subsistence of the | 


some few manufactures, and to the raising 


sieep’s back, as they deem it injurious to. the 
sheep. They have a small flock of Dishley or 
Bakewell sheep, which they are inclined’to dis- 


, and 


perhaps are: 


than that et Canterba:- 
confined to 


j to” 





management, 
former case. The great object o 
cee curiosity at Hancock, is their 
stone barn, two stories in height and ninety 
six feet in diameter. The great mow is in the 
entre, and is said to be capable of containing be- 
tween three and four hundred tons of hay. The 
floor or driveway is on the outside of the circle, 
‘and the team goes round and comes ont at the 
same door at which it enters. Several teams can 
‘stand on the floor and be unloaded at the same 
time. In the centre of this mow a large post or 
mast’is érected, reaching from the ground to the 
»* At the apex of the roof isa small cupola 
like those’usval on distilleries. Around this post, 
or strips of plank are placed at a small dis- 
“t from it, to prevent the hay from coming in 
contact, and the hay at the bottom be- 
by an open frame from the ground, a 
. et ventilation is formed, and the steam from 
néw hay isin this way effectually carried off. 
Upon the whole, it is hardly possible for an 
man to visit these establishments with- 
out the hi ratification. bare have v 
advantages in the amount of labor, whic 
are able to apply to any purpose, which they 
design to accomplish; and this labor is a most 
valuable capital, though ‘they are not wanting in 
jary resources, their honest gains being care- 
filly seenred and managed. But they are at the 
same time entitled to the highest praise for their 
conduct and gvod management. Their 
are literally pattern farms; models of care- 
fal, frugal, judicious, exact, neat, profitable hus- 
» ‘They are an exemplary. and aseful com- 
; just in their dealings ; peaceful and or- 
lyin their deportment; wishing well to all 
men. They contribute their full share in bearing 
the. public charges; and at the samé time they 
throw no burdens whatever upon the public purse, 
and ask no favors of the public beyond simple 
tection. That there are some hypocrites or 
naves among them, is very probable ; for what 
community is without its corrupt mixture? but it 
is highly to their honor that no general charge of 
this nature has ever been substantiated ; and that 
the general character of the Society for honor, 
purity, truth and justice, strong as has been the 
tide of prejudice and superstition against which 
they have had to contend, has remained unim- 
chable. The disciples of Malthus, and the 
nevolent political economists of the present 
day, could no where expect to see in more per- 
fect operation the great moral preventive check. 
To be sure, on the principles of the Shakers, the 
world must soon become a solitude; but there 
aré counteracting influences in human nature am- 
ply sufficient to save us from all aprehensions of 
such disastrous results. The population of 
the world will.go on, and if, with its increase, 
s and improvement will be extended, so 
also must poverty, misery, and vice prevail. ‘This 
community will present a refuge to ma- 
ty, wearied and disheartened with the cares and 
berplexities of -life ; will afford a favorable oppor- 
pes pore other — and a minds to cul- 
very mistaken, th hon- 
. est views, an extraordinary virtue, mer dirs 
ew ee ee ee 3 will open its welcome doors 
_ tomany a 


ess and houseless being, many a 


“THE FARMER “AND GARDENER. _ 
desolate and heart broken ‘widow ; and thro 
fatherless 


w its 
protecting wing over many a child, and 
train him to habits of industry, sobriety, self-go- 
vernment, and moral purity. In all their good 
deeds and intentions, may the blessing of Heaven 
rest upon them. Whether they can sustain them- 
selves amidst the e ing and brightening light 
and the continual aad oe agar orp a of 
society, time only can disclose. eir extine- 
tion, to say the least, would be the loss of one of 
the best examples of general sobriety, industry, 
harmony, order, and equity, which can be 
found in the world. But | fear | may have tra- 
velled too far out of the record. I had designed 
to speak of them only as an agricultural commu- 
nity ; and as such their management is in every 
respect an admirable pattern. H. C. 
Meadowbanks, Oct. 15, 1835. 


Manvat Lapor anp Mentat Curtivation. 
‘My conviction—not lightly taken up, but the 
result of long and earnest thought—is, that daily 
occupation with manual labor is in no way in- 
compatible with the highest mental cultivation 
and refinement; thatso far from the exercise of 
mechanical employment daily, for a moderate 
time, being detrimental to the mental powers, it 
has on the contrary, a decided tendency to 
strengthen them; and that if those who at present 
serve the publie in the capacity of writers were to 
employ several hours a day in mechanical labor, 
their bodily health would be improved, and their 
writings would take a character of vigor, startling 
even to themselves. ‘They would find the work- 
shop a more healthy atmosphere than the draw- 
iug room. There is no reason, save ignorance, 
why any thing like degradation should attach to 
the character of the working mechanics. There 
is no reason save ignorance why they should not 
have dwellings as good as their employers, as to 
all the purposes of comfort. There is no reason, 
save ignorance, why they should not have abun- 
dance of good and well prepared food for the bo- 
dy, and access to books of all kinds for the pro- 
per culture of the mind. There is no reason, save 
ignorance, why they should not have access to 
lectures of all kinds, and picture and sculpture 
gaileries, and museums, far more imposing than 
any thing the world has yet beheld. There is ao 
reason save ignorance, why the great body of the 
working people should not possess, in addition to 
all that is necessary for the comfortable mainie- 
nance of the body, all the pleasures of mental re- 
finement, which are now only within the grasp of 
the very rich. There is no reason, save ignorance, 
why the ruling power of the state should not be 
in their own hands, and all else, eave only the 
excitements of ostentation and expensive sensuali- 
ty”— Tait’s Magazine. 


SILK. SOCIETY. 


A public meeting of the citizens of Montgome- 
ry county, favorable to the forfwation of a silk so- 
ciety, to be denominated the “Silk Society of 
Montgomery county,” is advertised to take place 
on Monday next, the 17th inst. at 2 o’clock, at 
the honse of John Brauch, in the borough of Nor- 


ristown, We are gratified to see, that the’ s 





ik 
cnitare is besaiping ing a subject of serious consid- 
eration among the | ard of this and the ‘adjoin- 
ing counties ; gnd well it may, for we beljeve that 


, 


ere 


profitable puranits of the farmer. In ‘several of 
the New d states, it has already invited the 
attention of the capitalist, and the agrieulturist ge. 
ree many of whom have found that the pro- 
fits a handsome compensation for thé ‘Ia- 
bor bestowed, ‘The. establishment of Jarge~ silk 
factories there, has produced such a demand for 
the raw material, as to leafe it already, only hal) 
supplied. BP 

The attention af our farmers to a subject of 96 
much importance, cannot be too earnestly invits 
ed; and we. feel assured that it will require bu 
little stimulus to induce them toa trial of this 
important branch of congenial business.— Gen 
maniown Telegraph. ' 
Cincinnati ano Cuartesron Rait-roap. 
A great rail road meeting was held at Colam- 
bia, S. C. on the 4th ult. at which Gov. M‘Dufie 
presided, and at which it was resolved to hold a 
general convention at this place on the 4th of Jue 
ly next, to confer with delegates from all the statey 
interested, in relation to the contemplated rail road 
from Cincinnati to Charleston, and Robert ¥; 
Hayne, John C, Calhoun, Abram Blanding, Bays 
less J, Earle, A. P. Butler, and Wm. M‘Wille 
were appointed as delegates to said Convention. 
We most cordially second this resolution of our 
S. Carolina friends, and on behalf of our state 
would most pressingly invite our fellow-citizens. 
of Cincinnati, of Kentucky, of North Carolina, 
and of Georgia, who may feel an interest in this 
great work, to send delegates to the proposed 
convention: In the meantime we hope our em 
lightened and patriotic Legislature will, before the 
convention meets, have granted us a charter and 
provided the necessary fands for accomplishi 
the improvement, so that so far as our state is 
concerned, there may be no contingency to de 
feat or paralyze our conference or co-operation 
with our sister states. .We hope also that East 
Tennessee may have a full representation at this 
convention. All our counties are deeply and vie 
tally interested, no matter whether the road be 
located through them or not. Let it. cross‘olit 
valleys where it may, we should all feel an in 
terest in the prosecution of this grand improve 
ment.—Knosville Register. 


THE OSIER WILLOW. 


The Osier Willow is worthy a place on every 
farm, because it takes up but little ground, re 
quires very little care, and furnishes the best ma- 
terials for baskets, which are indispensable to the 
farmer. This, like all the willows, is readily pro- 
pagated by cuttings. Where it has ‘taken good 
root, its shoots, in good ground, grow from four 
to eight feet in a season. These shoots should 
be taken off every winter, unless very large wir 
lows are wanted, and the number is thereby if- 
creased, The art of fabricating baskets from 


them is easily acquired, and may be practised ia 


evenings and stormy days in the winter wi 
cost. or ordinary baskets the osier is used with 
the bark on; but for neat house baskets they are 
peeled. The best way to diyest them of the bark 
is to cut, sort‘and tie the osiers in small bun 
say early in March, and place the bungjes ina 





of stagnant water ; and at the ¢ the leaf 
are bursting, the bark will readily strip off 





long it will be found to be one of the mos 
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three or four. made of splits. .We»have them 


- parates the almost lifeless sheep from the multi- 


ma 
there for twelve years kept a darge flock of 


Price five dollars annum, yable in advance’ 
€F- When this i done, 60 gents | of any kind of seeds 
‘& band wil be delivered or sent-to the of the sub- 

with his receipt.” 4 





pier may then be laid wp o be used when feiaare| 
oi permit od eee okies t is.w 


which have been in wear for years, and are. yet 
good. To give them firmness and durability, a 
ggod rim and ribs of oak, Ricker or other’ sub-. 
sigatial wood, are necessary.— Silk Cul. ie 
“SHEEP—It is a well known fact that wool 
fis in this section of the country, whose 





exceed 200 sheep, lose a large number of 
ir sheep each winter. Some of them, we will 
allow, die with old age ; but too many of them 
do.not live more than two years, There is a re- 
medy for this loss of property, and that too di- 
rectly in the hands of the shepherd. This being 
the case, I am anxious toluy it before the public, 
that all may profit by it hereafter. 
ft is a custom among many farmers when they 
drive in their flocks in the fall to put the whole 
flock together in a single barn, shed or whatever 
lace they may happen to have to keep them in, 
i itis very evident that the young, the old 
and weakly, or in other words the most unhealthy 
of the flock, cannot possibly fare equally well 
with the rugged ; and it is a fact, while the one is 
thriving the other is losing’ its strength. When 
kept in this situation, one after another falls from 
bunger, and other causes incident to this state of 
affairs, and they are no longerable to raise them- 
selves. Here theshepherd for the first time se- 


tude, and endeavors to restore it to. health. But- 
itistoo late. He is soon convinced that ‘astitch 
in time saves nine,’ —that ten thousand dying 
sheep are worth no more-than the wool on their 
backs. 2 <a 

When sheep are brought from the pastures, in 
the fall, they should be divided into four distinct 
flocks, viz :— 

First-—Meagre or sickly; which should be 
‘opt in a warm barn, with but few in a pen. 

They should- have salt as often as once a week; 
should have a handful of corn each day through 
the winter; as much hay as they can eat through 
the day, and should be watered as often as twice 


aday. This will not fail to keep them in good} 


order. 
Second.—The ewes also should be kept from 


the reat of the flock, should receive the same 
trealment, with the exception of the grain, which 
may begiven occasionally, though itis not neces- 


Third. —The Bucks, intended for the benefit of 
the flock, should be kept by themselves, that they 
may be kept in good order, and for another rea- 

son that wil! suggest itself to all wool growers. 
Fourth—aAnd last of all, the Wethers, which 
be, if healthy, kept entirely on hay and water. 


sheep, and have lost a great many; butsince 1880 
I have adopted this course, and have not lost one 
tenth as many as. I did in the same number of 
years preceding that time —Claremont Eagle. 
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"from the New York American.) 
. THE WIFE'S PRAYER,  * 


‘ The young wife kneeling to her God, . 
Séems brighter far inthis lone scene, - . 
Than when our halls of mirth she trod; . 

"Mid Fashion’s throng, a worshipp'd queen! 


Gaze on—the Jove that fills her heart 
New charms hath lent to cheek and brow; 
Gazeon—but hush! the pure lips part, 
Perchance for thee she's pleading now: 
» *Hear me thou who mark’st each feeling, 
Thou who know’st each passion's sway, 
At thy sacred altar kneeling 
For a being loved I pray! 
He is dearer than the mother 
Who hath been my life's fond guide— * 
He is ‘dearer than a brother,’ 
Though a brother's still my pride, 


Oft ere summer’s bloom had perish’d 
For the lover's weal | pie er 

Father! onthe husband cherish’d, 
Now thy choicest blessing’s shed! 


In all ‘peril and temptation’ . 
Guard him with thy holy might: 
"Mid the charms of power and station, 
Keep a noble spirit bright. 
Bless him; Father! he is starting 
Proudly for the goal of fame— 
Oh! may every year departing 
Add fresh laurels to his name! 
Grant him genius’ inspiration— 
Wisdom’s eloquence divine— 
He is pledged unto a nation, 
Let him in her councils shine. 


Be his guide—and for earth’s sorrow, 
For the blight, the cloud, the thorn, 

So prepare him, that each morrow 
On a fearless heart may dawn, 


Father! if the love I bear him 
Lend his path @ brighter ray; 
If that love one pang can spare him, 
Aid me'still to cheer his way. 


Should his manhood’s prime be shaded, 
Let him on this heart repose— 

It will prove when joys are faded 
Desert spring and forest rose. 

Strengthen, guerd and guide him ever! 
May he glory in love's chain, 

Till its lipks thy angel sever, 
Ne’er on earth to clasp again,” 
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WHITE TURKEYS. 


pair of White Turkeys would be purchased at 
ong 


fow 
At cultural Reposi nm Light near Pratt 
— “oe ROLERT SL — Jr. 
t. 





SAXONY RAMS. 

The editor of the Farmer and Gardener has for 
sale 2 full blooded Saxrony RAMS, and 2 3 blood- 
eddo. These sheep are of a family remarkable 
for their fine fleece, their wool always command- 
ing the best prices in the market. 

ALSO 

The bull Brilliant, a large sized animal of the 
pes eso Durhém Short-horn breed. He is red 

white; was got in England, and calved 
in Frederick county, Md.,on the 12th May 1829. 
His dam was Maichless,got by Favorite, (purchas- 
ed at the sale of the late R. Colling, a celebrated 
breéder)son of Favorite, dam by H. Allison’s 

bull, sire Orlando, that died on the passage 


do | and attractive order; and the 


po 





above appellation, will be commenced i 
of , 1836. _ While it will furnish ite patrons with 
the bers g features of the news of the dey, its principal 
object will be to serve up a humorous compilation of the 
numerous lively and pungen! sallies which are daily float- 
ing along the tide of ure, and which, for the want 
a proper channel for their rvation, are positively 
lost to the Rezding world. Original wits and orists 
of our time will Lere have a medium devoted to the faith- 
ful record of the scintillations of their genius. It is not 
necessary to detail the many attractions which this jour- 
nal will possess, as the isher will furnish a specimen 
nember to rr who desires it—(those out of the 
city, will forward their orders, postage paid)—@# and he 
pledges himself that no exertions on his part shall be wanting 
to make each succeeding nwmber superior in every respect to 


th ern | ones. 
uz SALMAGUNDI will be printed on large imperi- 


do | al paper, equal in size and quality to that which is at pres- 


ent used for the Gentleman’s Vade m. It is calcu- 
lated that MORE THAN 500 ENGRAVINGS will be 
furnished to the patrons of this Journal in one year—these, 
in addition to an extensive and choice selection of Satire, 
Criticisms, Humour, and Wit, to be circulated through 
its columns, will form a Literary Banquet of a superior 
isher relies with perfect 
confidence on the liberality of the American public, and 
the spirit and tact with which this expensive ondertaking 
will be prosecuted, to bear him successfully and profitably 
along with it. 

The terms of Tue Satmacump: will be rwo pottars 
per annum, payable invariably, in advance. No pores 
will be furnished unless this stipulation is strictly adhered 
to. ¢%&* Clubs of three will be supplied with the paper 
for one year, by forwarding a fivedollar note, postage 

abs of seven will be supplied for the same term, 
by forwarding a ten dollar note. ¢9* The papers that are 
sent out of the city will be carefully packed in strong en- 
velopes, to prevent their rubbing in the mail. 

> Tut SALMAGUNDI will ' be:published on alter- 
nate weeks—otberwise it would be impossible to procure 
the numerous Embellishments which each number will 
contain—and the general interest it will afford must be 
ee by this is 

¢® All orders mast come postage paid. 

&> Address, CHARLES ALEXANDER, Athenian 
Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. de 29 


THE SILK MANUAL. 





UST published and for sale by Sinclair & Moore and 
Robt. Sinclair, Jr., at the Py ree irqperted Re- 
sitory, Light near Pratt street, ore, & couplete 
Manual of the Silk Culiure, in which plain instructions 
are laid down fur the culture of the Mulberry, the feeding 
of the Silk worms, management of the cocoons, reeling, 
inning and dying of the Silk, In fine, it ie a perfect 
nacaed comprises every department of the business. 
The rules are arranged in so plain and methodical a man- 
ner that every one can understand them,and bya wg De 
hours attention become master of the business. It is clearly 
demonstrated in this Manual, that largely upwards of 
$500 may be’ netted from an acre in the Culture; and it is 
fact connected with the Mulberry as adapted 
of Silk, that poor dry, sandy, or gravelly 
and suits it best, the fabric made from worms fed on leaves 
, being greatly superior in elasticity and 
to those rich greunds. 
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gists, No. 192 Market street, Baltimore, 
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improved 
one of the best bred animals in the country. He will 
ap glossy and soft as satin. For his pedi 
vertisement, in. which he is offered for sa , 
no 


DEVON STOCK. 


©, 208 the 
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for their easy keep and docility; the richness 
the milk. of the cows, and for the activity and ep: 
ness of the oxen, that they would be admirably 
the Fag ome of souttiern agriculturists. 4 , 
he happy adaptation of the Devenshire Oxen, for the. 
purposes of the farm, will be understood, when it is 
that 4 oxen have been known to plough 2 acres of 
in @ day, and a team of them to trot at the rate of siz 
miles an hour with an empty wagon. 
by addressing a loiter post pd to tbe editor of 
iy ng & to editor 
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HE splendid bull LEON, is now at Clairmont Nerws - 


serve Cows at $5 each. He is milk white, with a. ta 
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Durham short horn, and allowed to be” 


E editor of the Farmer end Gardener can at all times * 
map cotare Sie Doan Cush This breed is so digs. 
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FOR SALE. 


DURHAM Sbhort-horn buli 15-16 blood. He le. 


from a fine. cow and got by Col. Powel’s 
bull Monk—now two 
Pa., $130 


Letters addressed to the editor post paid, will be attend. 
ed to. noy 10 2t : 





A GREAT BARGAIN. 
A full blooded Improved Durbam Short-horn bull 
five years o 


years old. Price; delivered at York," 


Id, and his 3 sons from 14 to 2 peta 


each, 7-8 


bred, has been left with the editor of the Far © 


mer and Gardener for sale. These are first rate animalay 
made 


and would be sold a bargain, if application be 
promptly. 
All apolicstions by letter must be post paid. 


nov %s 3t. 
FOR SALE, 

A HEIFER rising a year old, in calf by Leon, with» 

pedigree which makes her a 15-16ths bred improved 
Durham Short horn—she is well grown, and prettily 
marked.—Enquire of the editor, bo 
RUFFLE OATS, aha 
be had at the Maryland 











or seed, may 


itory, Light street, Baltimore, b apphiouionre? , 
"ee: + soma ’ JAMES MOORE. 





GRIST MILLS. ; 
1 he subscriber has for sale at the Maryland Agricab 
[ taral Repository, a few of those effective Grist Mills, 
so much approved of by gentlemen who have tried them, 
They are adapted to horse- power, and with ease will mar 
ufacture 3 bushels of grain into the most beautifal lively 
méal in-an hour. JAMES MOORE, 
Dee. 8. 4. 3 ' 
STOCK OF IMPROVED SHORT HORN DURB- 
HAMS. 
HE editor of the Farmer and Gardener, Baltimore, has 
_ forsale two 7-8 and four 3-4 bred cows, 2 full bred. 
and seven 7-8 bred bulls of the improved short-horn breed. 
They are all fine animals whether regard be had to their 
milking or fattening propensities. Their are im- 
disputable, all tracing to the British Herd 
be sold low for cash, their excellence being considered.— 
To any person, company, or society, who may want sete. 
ral, a great bargain would be given. 
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RUFFIN ON CALCAREOUS. MANURES,..... 
ECOND EDITION, just received at this office, 
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